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Editorial Comment 


“Keep The Police Out of Politics” 


6 ew suggestion has been put forth in 

the recent deliberations of the city 
charter commission in a large city that the 
police department should be administered 
by a separate agency rather than make it the 
responsibility of the city manager. The same 
question is often discussed with relation to 
other city functions—civil service, financial 
administration, parks, libraries. But the his- 
tory of such efforts to dismember the ad- 
ministrative set-up of a community has been 
on the whole a rather sad one. To the extent 
that all of the individual services do not 
receive the same general supervisory con- 
trol, to that extent responsibility is diffused, 
fiscal needs of each service are not judged 
objectively and placed in balance with the 
needs of other services, political manipula- 
tion is made easier, and the general quality 
of city service diminishes. 

It is true that the problem of police ad- 
ministration is one of the most difficult with 
which any city executive is faced, or any city 
council for that matter, for here we find con- 
flict between citizen groups with respect to 
the type of law enforcement that each de- 
sires, and selfish interest in poor law enforce- 
ment of those who wish to gain through anti- 


social activities. The police department can 
ruin any chief executive, but it can ruin him 
more quickly if it operates independently of 
him than if he is able to guide its adminis- 
trative management. Rather than remove 
the police department from the control of the 
chief administrator (city manager or mayor, 
depending upon form of government) it is 
imperative that the authority of the ad- 
ministrator over the police be defined in no 
uncertain terms and that he keep a constant 
check upon the activities of this department. 

The police department must be responsible 
to somebody, and the only apparent alterna- 
tive to managerial supervision is to have 
the police chief appointed by the city council. 
In this instance the city council will itself 
be constantly embroiled in details of ad- 
ministrative policy, and there will be no 
single responsible agent of the council which 
can serve as a buffer in the attacks against 
the department. This results in denying the 
city council the benefit of the facilities of 
the chief administrator’s office in planning, 
co-ordinating, checking, balancing, control- 
ling, supervising, and reporting to the council 
and to the public in connection with all of 
the administrative side of the city govern- 
ment. To the extent that the police might 
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fail, there would be an inevitable tendency 
to hold the administrator responsible anyway 
because he is the chief administrator of the 
city. The council would have no direct 
means of holding the police in check through 
a managerial officer concerned with the whole 
city program but would have to become in- 
volved in police routine in order to determine 
what is wrong and the remedies that are 
needed. This would be fatal. 

The mere fact that the administration of 
the police department is a difficult job re- 
quiring expert knowledge is no excuse for 
taking this responsibility away from the city 
manager or mayor. The principal objective 
of the council-manager form of government, 
aside from developing a responsible demo- 
cratic system of local government, is to bring 
into the city expert administrative knowledge 
and ability. This would appear to be a com- 
pelling argument for putting the police force 
under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
manager or, in a mayor-council government, 
directly under the mayor. 


* * x 


Public Housing — For Whom? 


a criticism has been raised against 
the present low-cost housing program 
that it does not reach the group it is intended 
to reach—millions of poorly housed families 
whose present accommodations do not meet 
decent standards of health and safety. To 
these critics the issue is apparently clear. 
If the rents in these projects are higher than 
the most poorly housed families can afford, 
then the projects are failing of their purpose. 

It is important in considering rents to 
know what the rents include. In discussing 
this phase of the housing program, Coleman 
Woodbury, director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, in addressing 
the recent annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, pointed 
out that “there has been a great deal of 
confusion by comparing rents in existing 
public projects, most of which include shel- 
ter, water, hot water, electricity, and gas, 
with rent which includes nothing but shelter. 
As a matter of fact, many housing projects 
are supplying facilities that are much more 


adequate than the very meager equipment 
in private property with similar rentals. For 
example, large projects are buying their 
light and gas at wholesale bulk rates and are 
passing on the saving to the tenant. In com- 
paring public and private rents, therefore, 
they must both be reduced to a bare shelter 
basis or must both be built up to include 
the same items of expense. 

“In the present housing program the es- 
timated rents, including shelter and water, 
to be charged by local authorities range from 
$8.00 or $10 per month per family to $18 
or $20 as a maximum; the lowest rents are 
in San Antonio, Texas; the highest in New 
York City where the charge is about $5.50 a 
month per room. Whether the average rent 
of about $15 is too high or too low permits 
no generalized answer—it is too high for 
San Antonio and may be too low for New 
York. The question has a different answer 
for each city and community. 

“It is clear that the present program is 
going to reach families that are now poorly 
housed. These families in many towns form 
a small group, in many a large group; but in 
almost any city there is quite a variation in 
economic status within the group. The eco- 
nomic status of poorly housed families ranges 
down to incomes of practically zero. The 
objective of the housing program is to hit 
that range. Its further objective is to keep 
going down further in that range, reaching 
poorer and poorer families as it goes along. 
To complain that the very poorest families 
are not now being reached is unfair and un- 
reasonable criticism. If any local housing 
authority hits well down in the class of 
poorly housed, and shows evidences of going 
further, that is all reason can demand. We 
do not expect health officials to solve the 
worst problem first. We don’t expect them 
to sit by and do nothing about scarlet fever 
and measles until they have eliminated 
syphilis.” 

Mr. Woodbury concluded that “the rents 
that are being developed at the present time 
can be paid by poorly housed families and 
the rents in the next two or three years 
probably will be still lower. The housing 
program is fulfilling its objective.” 
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The Broadening Scope of City Planning* 


By HUGH R. POMEROY! 


Chief of Field Service, American Society of Planning Officials and 
National Association of Housing Officials, Chicago 


“The city plan, as a means of orderly development, must be inte- 


grated with the city’s general 


LANNING in recent years has had an 

almost explosive expansion. For exam- 

ple, the first conference of city planners 
which I attended, in 1924, dealt with such 
subjects as streets, recreation, zoning, tran- 
sit, transportation, and civic centers—topics 
which planners then thought of as constitut- 
ing the entire field of planning. But at the 
planning conference in Minneapolis in June 
of this year, it was found that such subjects 
as migration and economic opportunity, ur- 
ban land policies and housing had come into 
the orbit of planning. 

City planning is now generally considered 
as relating to all things that have to do with 
the physical form and structure of the com- 
munity and its physical services. A master 
plan is now concerned with conservation, 
land use, streets, recreation, transit, trans- 
portation, public buildings, public services 
and facilities (including water supply and 
sewage systems), community design (includ- 
ing subdivision control and standards of 
neighborhood development), and housing. 
Housing is one of the most important things 
we can consider in city planning. After all 
we build cities to live in; the rest is simply 
the skeleton for the urban structure. No one 
of these subjects can be put into a pigeon 
hole of its own; they are intimately interre- 
lated, since they deal with the city as a func- 
tional organism. City planning is not a some- 
what theoretical picture of the future nor 
is it a single job to be done at a given time; 





* An abstract of an address delivered at the ses- 
sion on city planning and housing at the twenty- 
fifth annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association at Boston on September 
28, 1938. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Pomeroy, a nationally 
known city planning consultant, served for 16 
years as advisor to numerous city and county 
planning commissions in California. 


plan of sound administration.” 


rather it is a continuing municipal function. 
The city is dealing daily with things that 
fall in the realm of city planning. Many cur- 
rent activities leave some residual effect on 
the character of the city—the opening of a 
few lots, the planting of some trees, the erec- 
tion of a building—all these things affect the 
form and character of the city. The city of 
today is the accumulation of the residual ef- 
fects of these activities for the past 10 years, 
20 years, 50 years. The city of tomorrow 
will be these things plus what happens 10 
years from now, five years from now, to- 
morrow. 

Planning provides the guidance needed to 
direct numerous current activities toward 
defined objectives. The city is a dynamic 
machine; its administration must be more 
than an aggregation of accounting, person- 
nel, and police systems: it must be the 
heart and brain of a dynamic and organic 
thing. City planning is the science of what 
the city is, how it operates physically, and 
where it is going. The planning function 
cannot be effective if exercised solely by the 
city planning commission. Planning is a legis- 
lative and administrative function that must 
be intimately integrated with the other func- 
tions of government. 

I think that it is less important that a 
street may wear out before its time than 
that whole neighborhoods wear out before 
their reasonably useful lives have been lived. 
Less important is it that a public building is 
inadequate than that whole areas of the city 
develop according to inadequate standards. 
It is probably even less important that 
some city official should abscond with funds 
than that the lack of planning should place 
a huge mortgage against the city. The 
social and economic aspects of city planning 
are so broad that engineering is only one of 
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the skills which it requires. A planning body 
can recommend policies but it can accom- 
plish little unless provided with technical 
assistance. There are four important steps 
in city planning. First, the city planning 
function must seek adequate facts as to what 
the city is. There are well- 
defined types of surveys cover- 
ing the various data required: 
land use surveys, real property 
surveys, family composition sur- 
veys, studies of traffic, etc. The 
American Society of Planning 
Officials is prepared to recom- 
mend the types of surveys that 
are needed. 

Second, there must be a 
searching analysis of the data 
obtained from the surveys in 
order to ascertain trends of de- 
velopment. The data alone are 
not sufficient. Some cities today 
are making the mistake of pro- 
jecting their population trends of the twen- 
ties as the basis for the calculation of future 
growth. In 1910 it was predicted that the 
population of the United States weuld ulti- 
mately reach three to five hundred million. 
Zoning plans prepared during the twenties 
still reflect this view. If New York were de- 
veloped in its business and industrial aspects 
to the full capacity of the zoning ordinance, 
it would provide for a daytime population of 
344,000,000. Some of the trends not only 
are changing but actually may not be de- 
sirable. If city planning is merely an ossi- 
fication of what is, it does not accomplish a 
great deal. 

Third, there must be a positive determina- 
tion of objectives in city development. Let 
the city determine where it is going, possibly 
changing its course as new needs appear. 
Out of continuing studies will come the de- 
velopment of a general plan for the city—a 
master plan, a pattern in accordance with 
which the normal development of the city 
shall take place. That plan itself does not 
include zoning: zoning is one of the instru- 
mentalities to make the plan effective. 

Fourth, the city must do something about 
the plan. A city plan that is not put to work 
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is of no more value than the blueprint of a 
house that is never built. There need to be 
various effectuating processes and proced- 
ures. First is the application of the police 
power under such procedures as (1) zoning, 
which is control of the use of property, the 
open spaces about buildings, the 
height and bulk of buildings 
and the density of population; 
(2) the control of subdivision 
as to design, as to improvements 
required; and as to proof of 
necessity; (3) the protection 
4 from encroachment of right-of- 
ee ways and other lands required 
—— for public use under the plan; 
— (4) traffic regulations, which tie 
in with the plan as a means 
of controlling the operation 
~ of the thoroughfare system; 
(5) adequate housing and 
building codes; and (6) the 
retroactive application of the 
police power in the elimination of bad hous- 
ing, shacks, and other buildings acutely 
detrimental to the community, such as non- 
conforming auto wrecking yards and bill- 
boards. 

The second procedure for effectuating the 
plan is co-ordinating the normal activities 
of the city which relate to the plan, such as 
street improvements and normal physical 
maintenance of the public facilities of the 
city. The underlying plan will indicate the 
relative need for such activities, indicate the 
type and determine the scale of the program. 

The third means for effectuating the plan 
has to do with major expenditures—for new 
right-of-ways, lands for public use, housing 
and major public works of various kinds. 
There should be programming of capital im- 
provement needs over a period of years so 
that expenditures for these may be allocated 
in accordance with an orderly plan. 

If city planning can be suspended in a city 
without disrupting numerous of the other 
functions of the city, it has failed. The 
city plan, as a means to orderly develop- 
ment, must be integrated with the city’s 
general plan of sound administration of all 
activities. 
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Making the Merit System Work 


By LYMAN S. MOORE* 


Assistant Director of Training, The International 
City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The nation’s public personnel administrators reject the idea of cer- 
tification of competence by a private group and vote to establish 
professional standards for voluntary acceptance by public agencies. 


HALL American professional organiza- 

tions follow the British in establishing 

and administering the certification of 
grades of competence among their members? 
Or shall these organizations leave such cer- 
tification to public administration and con- 
trol, using their influence to guide the stand- 
ards which are created? Can a professional 
organization afford to say that some of its 
members are competent sheep and others are 
incompetent goats? Would the private pro- 
fessional certification of those who are com- 
petent jeopardize the prestige of the organ- 
ization in the eyes of the public? Assuming 
that the organization does not undertake 
the certification function, should it encourage 
its performance by a parallel organization 
or institute of administrators and_tech- 
nicians? If certification seems unwise under 
any private auspices, what steps can be 
taken to increase the competence of members 
of the profession? 

Because these questions were raised, hotly 
discussed, and squarely faced by public per- 
sonnel administrators at the 30th annual 
meeting of the Civil Service Assembly at 
Washington in October, the proceedings of 
that meeting concern not only personnel men 
but members of every professional group of 
public officials. 

The Assembly was confronted with a re- 
port by its Committee on Professional Stand- 








*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Moore, who holds de- 
grees from the University of Wisconsin and 
Northwestern University, since 1934 has been as- 
sistant director of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration which is conducted by 
the International City Managers’ Association. 


1 See Interim Report of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Standards (Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, 1938) for full 
statement. 


ards, which, after fulfilling its function, as 
directed by the now famous “Ottawa reso- 
lution,” of preparing standards and pro- 
cedures for certification by the Assembly of 
three grades of competence in the personnel 
field, had the precautionary wisdom to make 
in an interim report a succinct statement of 
the pros and cons of such a program." 

The first formal speech on the report was 
made by Professor Harvey Walker, of Ohio 
State University, who concluded that the 
certification program should be undertaken 
by another organization of personnel ad- 
ministrators and technicians with the co- 
operation but without the participation of 
the Assembly. Walker contended that the 
personnel director must be equipped with 
technical knowledge as well as administrative 
competence, and that the certification pro- 
gram as proposed offered the best means of 
stimulating the acquisition of a technical 
background. 

“Any professional organization might as 
well go to the top of the Empire State Build- 
ing and dive for 34th Street as to divide its 
members into the competents and the incom- 
petents.”’ With these words, Louis Brownlow 
led the attack on the proposal, as he pro- 
ceeded to compare the “guilds of tech- 
nicians,” which characterize English democ- 
racy, and state certification of teaching, 
legal, and medical competence, which has 
been the American way of professional de- 
velopment. For a professional organization 
to establish standards and attempt to impose 
certificated members on the public service 
would be merely to extend the system of 
“preferences” to which all merit system sup- 
porters must be opposed, Brownlow said. To 
illustrate, Brownlow warned the Assembly 
that if they proposed to have none but pri- 
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vately certificated members working for pub- 
lic personnel agencies, they could hardly 
object if an institute of beauticians should 
seek to “certify” a beauty operator of pri- 
vately determined competence for employ- 
ment in a public hospital. 

Although many Assembly members came 
to this meeting prepared to support the com- 
mittee’s proposal, the eloquence and convic- 
tion of the chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management in- 
spired overwhelming support from the floor. 
Members leaped to their feet to express 
mixed feelings about the certification pro- 
posal. For the Assembly to certify individual 
competence was basically unsound because 
professional standards were not yet suffi- 
ciently crystallized. The head of many a 
personnel agency must perforce be adept 
in his political relations and it would be 
unfair to appraise his competence on the 
basis of technical knowledge. The sheep and 
goats cannot be separated—they must lie 
together if there is to be steady, uniform 
advance in public personnel administration. 
These and similar comments persuaded the 
Assembly to kill a motion to transfer the 
certification program to a separate organiza- 
tion of technicians, and to adopt instead a 
resolution authorizing a new committee to 
move forward in the field of constructing 
for a variety of public service occupations 
suitable standards which may be suggested 
to public recruiting agencies for adoption.” 
Inasmuch as public personnel administration 
would be included in the occupations to be 
studied, it was felt that many of the objec- 
tives of the Ottawa resolution would be 
achieved by such a program, that a voca- 
tional monopoly would be avoided, and that 
a contribution would be made to professional 
advancement on many a public service front. 
Thus, a clear-cut professional issue was 
raised and met. The Assembly was directed 
to develop professional standards for vol- 
untary acceptance by the public service, but, 
because it might lead to undesirable monop- 
oly of public positions by a private organiza- 
tion the Assembly determined to drop the 


2In substance this gave effect to Section V of 
the Committee’s report. 
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proposal that it should certify the com- 
petence of its individual members. The “tra- 
ditional” personnel functions were relegated 
to the background of this meeting as intense 
interest was shown in such activities as in- 
service training, safety, co-operative medical 
care, joint eligible lists, interjurisdictional 
co-operation, and employee grievances. 

The keynote of the session on training, the 
most popular of all the sessions, was struck 
by Arthur S. Flemming, director of American 
University’s School of Public Affairs, who 
advanced previous thought on the univer- 
sity’s role in in-service training. Flemming 
struck a new note in his conviction that pro- 
motional credits should not be given auto- 
matically in the public service merely for 
the completion of an in-service training 
course, but that the employee should be re- 
quired to demonstrate his increased com- 
petence by other more objective measure- 
ments. Flemming also stood firmly for plac- 
ing university training designed for men in 
the public service on a level equal to that 
of other instruction. This would mean fewer 
courses taught on the end of a heavy sched- 
ule by full-time professors who teach exten- 
sion courses primarily for extra compensa- 
tion. But Flemming did not confine his 
strictures to the university. He called also 
on the public service to arrange guidance 
and counsel for employees on_ individual 
training problems, to give thought to a co- 
ordinated training program, to encourage 
co-operation in university courses by public 
administrators, and to follow up short 
courses of instruction with sustained train- 
ing. 

The prospects of widespread development 
of public service training in the near future 
under the George-Deen Act, which makes 
available for public service training voca- 
tional education funds, were depicted by Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Wallace Sayre, New York City Civil 
Service Commissioner, in describing the fire 
department training program in that city, 
called particular attention to the lack of em- 
phasis on fire prevention. The scope of New 
York State’s program which has reached 
more than 60,000 municipal employees in 
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the past decade was noted by Albert H. 
Hall, chief of the Bureau of Public Service 
Training, University of the State of New 
York. A new field of training endeavor was 
opened up by Milton Hall of Farm Credit 
Administration who, after explaining the 
importance of government let- 
ters both in public relations and 
in giving effect to fundamental 
policies, outlined a program of 
training for effective letter writ- 
ing which included supervision 
of those responsible for gov- 
ernment correspondence. 

The whole training subject 
was pointed up in a luncheon 
address by William E. Mosher, 
director of the Syracuse School 
of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, who singled out “the 
selection and training of train- 
ers” as the most important 
single aspect of the training 
problem. Dr. Mosher’s prescription for a 
trainer included: 

1. He must be an extrovert who is genu- 
inely interested in the problems of others. 

2. He must be a psychologist with a 
capacity for “getting into the minds” of the 
students and discovering the problems that 
lurk there. 

3. He must have a basic philosophy of 
his subject which enables him to explain the 
why as well as the how of the technique he 
seeks to impart. 

4. He must keep up with his field and 
know far more than can be given in the one 
hour which is allotted him. 

Mosher pointed to the need for teachers’ 
handbooks as an aid to training people 
qualified to train public employees. 

Professionalization and training were but 
two of many important personnel problems 
discussed at the meeting. After establishing 
that the rapid increase in medical services 
now available has not been matched by the 
ability to pay for these services, R. R. Zim-* 
merman, director of personnel of HOLC, laid 
down the following essentials for a co-opera- 
tive program of medical care: 

1. Prepayment of costs based on the prin- 
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ciple of spreading the risks among a larger 
group. 

2. The promotion of preventive medical 
practice which will result in raising the 
health level of the entire group. 

3. Co-ordination of medical 
through group practice. 

4. The lay administrator 
shall have no control over med- 
ical service. 

The high spot of the discus- 
sion of employee safety pro- 
grams was the contribution of 
Richard H. Smith, personnel 
director of San Diego, who 
listed these steps in a compre- 
hensive safety program: (1) co- 
operation of the city manager 
and department heads, (2) em- 
ployment of a competent safety 
engineer, (3) analysis of acci- 
dent facts by the personnel 
agency, (4) meetings of safety 
committees, (5) frequent inspections, (6) 
safeguarding of machinery, (7) first aid serv- 
ices, and (8) preventive safety work. Aside 
from the humanitarian angle, Smith was able 
to justify his program on a dollars and 
cents basis, inasmuch as claims against the 
city were reduced by more than $40,000 in 
one year. 

The conclusion of a spirited discussion of 
intelligence tests and the obstacles to their 
more effective use was that personnel agen- 
cies in the past have concentrated too much 
on appraising immediate experience and edu- 
cation and have omitted to measure capacity 
for personal growth, which is an important 
ingredient of a career service system. 

Further light was shed on the co-operative 
performance by larger agencies of personnel 
functions for smaller jurisdictions, which 
may be the most practical solution of the 
personnel problem in the small city. James 
M. Mitchell, manager of the municipal per- 
sonnel service for the Michigan Municipal 
League, reported that his agency was pre- 
pared to render full personnel service to any 
Michigan city on a schedule of $7 per em- 
ployee for the first hundred employees, $5 
per employee for the second hundred, and $3 


services 


Moore 
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for each additional employee. The special 
service of preparing and scoring an examina- 
tion is done for a flat $25 fee plus $1 per 
applicant. These costs corresponded closely 
to those reported by Clifford N. Amsden, 
secretary of the Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission, which is performing 
services for a number of small cities in the 
Los Angeles area. 

This is not a complete report of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting which had other 
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notable features. Aside from the fact that 
600 attendants almost doubled the previous 
record attendance, the nature of the program 
was significant. Not once during the pro- 
gram was there heard an impassioned plea 
for the merit system and the bitter invective 
against the spoilsmen which used to highlight 
an Assembly meeting. Six hundred men and 
women at Washington were taking the merit 
system for granted and seeking new ways of 
making it work. 


What the Annual Municipal Report Should 


Contain* 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 
Director, The International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


More attention should be given to the content of the annual report ; 
what it contains is even more important than the manner of reporting. 


HE city official today does not need 

to be convinced that he has a respon- 

sibility to report to the citizens on his 
stewardship of public office. Such reporting 
is universally recognized as a basic essential 
of responsible, publicly controlled, demo- 
cratic government. 

But how to keep citizens informed is a 
more difficult question. The citizen is inter- 
ested in good government—but he is busy 
with troubles of his own, his patience is 
short, and he is not an expert in city admin- 
istration. The official in preparing a public 
report must keep these limitations in mind if 
he expects it to be read and digested. The 
report must be brief, it must be attractive, 
it must be issued promptly, it must be sim- 
ple, clear, and understandable, it must cover 
the essential facts of governmental activities, 
yet it must make the most of the news value 
in city affairs. That is a big order, but it is 
an order that has been filled by some of the 


* This article is based on an address given at 
the fortieth annual conference of the League of 


Wisconsin Municipalities, at Madison on October 
14, 1938. 


more successful municipal reports that have 
appeared in recent years. 

These reports have been about 50 pages 
in length. Their covers carry attractive de- 
signs or pictures. They make use of every 
device of the printer’s art to make type 
readable, to emphasize important points, 
and to give variety. They are profusely 
illustrated with pictures, charts, and graphs 
which bring home, more forcibly than words 
could, the important points. 

An even broader task is to decide just 
what the report should contain.1 To begin 
with, the front cover, in addition to being at- 
tractive, should make clear that it is the 
Annual Report of the city, and the period of 
time covered should be given. It would seem 
appropriate to make certain that a report 
contain both the population of the city and 
its area expressed in square miles. This in- 
formation might well be contained on the 


1 The detailed specifications, summarized briefly 
in this article, are available in a report entitled, 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report, 
just published by the International City Man- 


agers’ Association, at 50 cents a copy. 
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title page. Every annual report should also 
contain a table of contents in logical ar- 
rangement, giving the page or pages on 
which each organization unit is covered. 
This should not be confused with a detailed 
index. A chart of the administrative organi- 
zation of the city is also valuable in that it 
is a great help to the reader in properly 
orienting himself and in better aiding him to 
understand the report itself. In some cities 
it is customary to include an official direc- 
tory which contains the members of the 
council, important boards and commissions, 
and the chief administrative officials. 

Next should follow a section on legislative 
policy and general administration. The first 
item under this heading should be a fore- 
word by the mayor in which he should take 
occasion to draw the attention of the citizens 
to some of the more important matters which 
he as political head of the city feels neces- 
sary to emphasize. If the administrative af- 
fairs of the city are under the city manager, 
then the mayor’s foreword should be fol- 
lowed by a letter of transmittal by the city 
manager. In this letter the manager prob- 
ably would review briefly some of the out- 
standing administrative developments of the 
year, with special reference to some of the 
highlights and perhaps certain financial data. 
In mayor-council cities these matters would 
of course be incorporated in the mayor’s 
message. Following this it is customary in 
many reports to devote a page or two to 
listing in tabular form some of the outstand- 
ing achievements of the year, such as any 
striking changes in death rates, enlargement 
of recreation facilities, more adequate police 
protection, etc., so that the busy reader may 
scan this section and get a quick résumé of 
accomplishments. 

It would seem appropriate to follow this 
with a page or two reviewing briefly the 
legislation passed during the year having 
important bearing on the local municipal 
government. This should include not only 
the important ordinances passed by. the 
council, but mention should also be made of 
any charter changes, and of new state laws 
affecting the city. 

There remain for consideration the speci- 


fications for reporting each municipal activ- 
ity. It will be impossible to do more here 
than merely to indicate the topics that 
should be discussed under each activity, and 
to point out in a few instances the kinds of 
measurements of results and efficiency that 
can be used. For a more extensive discussion 
of measurement units the reader is referred 
to Measuring Municipal Activities, recently 
published by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. No attempt will be made 
to indicate how these subjects can be pre- 
sented. Photographs are always helpful. Sta- 
tistics may be incorporated in the text or in 
charts. Trends over a period of years should 
certainly be shown, and only with great cau- 
tion may comparisons be made with other 
cities. In any case the treatment should be 
adapted to the importance of the topic, and 
any Statistical data which are used should be 
tied closely into the discussion. 

Finance. The city’s financial status is a 
matter of prime importance. The items to 
be published in the report should include a 
condensed balance sheet by funds; a state- 
ment of revenues and expenditures; level of 
taxes—for city, county, and state purposes, 
city tax rate, percentage of tax delinquen- 
cies; budgeting; indebtedness including 
amount of debt, expenditures for debt serv- 
ice, credit rating and bond prices, schedule 
of debt retirement, planning for the reduc- 
tion of debt; organization for economical 
purchasing. The reporter’s ingenuity will be 
taxed to the utmost to make the finance 
section interesting—but it has been done. 
The balance sheet can be put in story form, 
trends in taxation can be shown, tax collec- 
tion problems discussed, the debt situation 
analyzed. 

Personnel. Personnel matters have been 
more poorly reported than almost any other 
activity, chiefly because in the city of mod- 
erate size there is usually no formal organi- 
zation for handling personnel matters. But 
no matter how small the city the citizens will 
want to know how city employees are se- 
lected, their average length of service, num- 
ber of appointments and _ separations, 
changes in salary and wage rates, and 
whether employees have a retirement plan. 
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Planning. Of equal importance with per- 
sonnel are the planning activities of the city 
—whether carried on by the city council or 
by a special planning agency. The zoning 
plan should be discussed, and any plans that 
may have been developed for park develop- 
ment, school and other public buildings, 
street improvement plans, control over sub- 
division platting, and the steps that have 
been taken by the city to prepare and adopt 
a long-range financial plan for major munic- 
ipal improvements. 

Health. In reporting health activities, ex- 
cessive use of statistics must be guarded 
against. The report should certainly contain 
data on communicable diseases and the rate 
of infant mortality, but beyond this any 
statistics should be used with caution and 
only to illustrate specific points. Much more 
effective are photographs illustrating various 
health activities—the school clinic, inspec- 
tions, the laboratory and a brief paragraph 
telling what is being done with regard to 
communicable diseases, maternity care, child 
hygiene, public health nursing, sanitation 
and regulation of food, milk, and water, and 
the city hospital. 

Parks and Recreation. This section of the 
report should emphasize the part that these 
facilities are playing in the leisure time of 
the citizens. It should answer such questions 
as “What percentage of the population is 
within easy reach of these facilities?” “What 
is the attendance?” “What part of the peo- 
ple’s leisure time is spent in the use of mu- 
nicipal facilities?” “Are the parks and play- 
grounds adequate, or are they overcrowded?” 

Welfare. If the city is responsible for ad- 
ministering any part of the welfare program, 
this will constitute a very important part of 
the report. An attempt should be made to 
indicate what proportion of the population 
is needy, and how they are being taken care 
of. What is the relief case load? What is 
the income, including relief, of needy fami- 
lies? What proportion of relief families are 
suffering from unemployment and what pro- 
portion have other problems that make them 
dependent — old age, dependent children, 
blind? How are dependent children taken 
care of—the number in institutions, in 
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boarding homes, in foster homes? What part 
do private charities play in the welfare pic- 
ture? 

Housing. Whether or not the city operates 
a housing project, the report should at least 
make mention of the local housing situation. 
Is there overcrowding and a housing scarc- 
ity? Are there a significant number of 
houses which should be condemned and re- 
placed? What health and building inspec- 
tion was carried on? What private residen- 
tial construction has been going on? 

Police. The report of the police depart- 
ment should conform to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Uniform Crime 
Reporting of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. The number of Class I 
offenses known to police should be given, 
and the percentage of each class of offense 
that was cleared by arrest. The percentage 
of stolen property and of stolen automobiles 
recovered is an important index. The traffic 
accident injury rate per hundred thousand 
population and the percentage of persons 
arrested for felonies who were found guilty 
should also be included. In addition there 
should be a brief statement of improved 
police methods—patrol cars, radio communi- 
cations, identification facilities, police rec- 
ords. The crime prevention program should 
be discussed as well as the traffic accident 
prevention program. 

Fire. The best indication of what the fire 
department is doing is the trend in fire losses 
over a period of five or ten years. The loss 
per $1,000 real property valuation is the best 
index for measuring loss trends. The effi- 
ciency of fire-fighting methods may be indi- 
cated by the trend in average loss per build- 
ing fire. The city’s rating on the Grading 
Schedule of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters will also be a general indica- 
tion of the extent to which the department is 
prepared to combat conflagrations. Since 
insurance rates are based on the under- 
writers’ rating, it is important that the city 
achieve a high rank. The fire prevention 
program should be discussed and evaluated 
in terms of the decrease in number of fires 
from particular causes. 

Public Works. It is not too easy to report 
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public works activities interestingly. Street 
improvements and extensions should be men- 
tioned, as well as the thoroughness of sewage 
treatment and any sewage problems due to 
inadequate treatment, extension of sewers, 
amount of water supplied, quality of water 
and improvements made during the year, the 
frequency of refuse collection and of street 
cleaning, inches of snow removed, extent and 
adequacy of street lighting. These items will 
give an indication of the adequacy of public 
works services. In addition trends in unit 
costs should be presented to show relative 
efficiency of operation. Some of the cost 
units that might be used are cost of street 
construction per square yard, cost of street 
maintenance per square yard (separately for 


. different kinds of streets), maintenance cost 


per mile of sewers, sewage disposal cost per 
million gallons treated, cost of water per 
million gallons, refuse collection and disposal 
cost per ton, cost of street cleaning per 
cleaning mile. As in the case of health activ- 
ities, the reporter must guard against in- 
cluding too many uninterpreted or meaning- 
less statistics. 

Library. The library report should de- 
scribe the library resources available to the 
public. It should give the number of vol- 
umes in the book collection, the number and 
percentage of the population registered as 
borrowers, the total and per capita circula- 
tion of fiction and non-fiction books, the 
percentage of juvenile books in the total. 
The reference services of the library should 
be mentioned and the number of reference 
questions answered should be stated. 

Schools. Even if the school administration 
is independent of the city government, a 
page or more of the report should be devoted 
to schools. It should discuss the adequacy 
of school buildings—ratio of membership to 


seating capacity and use of temporary quar- 
ters, school enrollment and trends in enroll- 
ment. There should be a statement on the 
curriculum, mentioning any new fields of 
study offered, or changes in emphasis such 
as from classical to vocational curriculum. 
Any studies that have been made during 
the year to determine the effectiveness of the 
educational process should be mentioned. 
There should be a brief statement of co-oper- 
ative enterprises with other agencies with 
regard to child health, recreation, juvenile 
delinquency, etc. 

Conclusion. It would seem that a very 
great number of items have been specified 
for inclusion in the annual report. As a 
matter of fact the space required to report 
these activities will not be much more than 
the space required to list them here. There 
will be considerable room in the report to 
expand the presentation of topics of especial 
importance. Attention should be directed 
particularly to those activities where major 
changes in operation or extension of service 
have taken place, and to important questions 
of policy which face the administration and 
the citizens. For instance one year a special 
section of the report may be devoted to 
sewage disposal—the problem pointed out, 
the adequacy of existing facilities described, 
and possible courses of action presented. 
Another year the emphasis might be placed 
on the zoning needs of the city, or the need 
for reducing traffic congestion. The impor- 
tant point to keep in mind in preparing the 
report is that it is intended to provide the 
citizens with information that will enable 
them to determine whether their money has 
been wisely and intelligently spent, and 
whether the governmental activities that are 
being carried on adequately meet their civic 
needs. 


OHN QUINCY ADAMS, while Secretary of State in 1821, once said: “I never, 
J that I can recollect, but once, undertook to answer anything that was published 
against me, and that was when I was in private life. To answer newspaper accusations 
would be an endless task. The tongue of falsehood can never be silenced. I have not 
time to spare from public business to the vindication of myself.” 








Views on Some Management Problems 


Reported by E. J. DONNELLY 
City Manager, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


This article is a summary of a panel session held at the 
twenty-fifth annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association at Boston late in September, 1938. 


EVEN past presidents of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association set 
forth their views on several administra- 

tive problems in a panel discussion held at 
the recent conference of the Association at 
Boston. The participants were: Louis 
Brownlow, Irving C. Brower, Charles A. 
Carran, O. E. Carr, Willard F. Day, John 
N. Edy, and C. W. Koiner. Mr. Day pre- 
sided over the session. 


1. At what stage and to what extent should 
the city manager concern himself with 
legislation? 


BrRowN Low: There is no time when the 
manager should not give advice on proposed 
municipal legislation, that is he should give 
facts but not advise which way the legisla- 
tion should be handled. If invited a manager 
may even go to another city to help give 
advice on council-manager government but 
not after the campaign for adoption of the 
plan is under way. 

CARRAN: The manager should give facts 
in regard to legislation and various pro and 
con arguments for the proposition, not try- 
ing to influence the council one way or the 
other. 


2. What type of reports should the city 
manager make to the council? 


Carr: There are three classes of reports 
of concern to the manager, namely: (1) 
Those required by the charter, (2) those 
requested by the council, and (3) voluntary 
reports by the manager. The budget is per- 
haps the most important document the man- 
ager has to prepare. In connection with the 
budget, monthly reports should be submitted 
to the council showing expenditures au- 
thorized, expenditures to date, and expendi- 


tures during the past month. A manager 
should frequently make reports on his own 
initiative. When the council requests in- 
formation on a problem, the manager should 
submit a brief, comprehensive report, cover- 
ing all the factual data and some of the 
arguments pro.and con. The report should 
contain definite recommendations provided 
the question under consideration is primarily 
an administrative problem. When a citizen 
asks the council for a special privilege the 
manager should present the other side as 
fairly as possible, not opposing the measure 
but giving all the facts. 

KoINneR: The manager should give finan- 
cial and progress reports to the council 
monthly. Reports of department heads may 
be released to the press when they are sub- 
mitted to the city manager. 

Brower: Reports to the council, how- 
ever, should not be released to the press until 
they have been presented to the councilmen. 

Browntow: There should of course be a 
regular financial report. With respect to 
other reports a great deal depends upon the 
habits of the council, of the city, and of the 
manager. Routine reports are likely to be 
dull, repetitious, and are rarely read. The 
most effective type of report is one which is 
tied in with releases to the daily newspapers, 
or a report on the administrative problems 
of the city that the manager makes orally 
at council meetings. Councilmen listen bet- 
ter than they read, and if there is too much 
reporting the important things do not stand 
out. 

Epy: If there is an independent auditor 
he should make a report on finances to the 
council monthly. 


3. How can the city manager improve his 
relationships with independent boards 
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such as library, education, and parks? 


Epy: When there is a lack of harmony 
between these agencies and the manager, the 
manager will generally be expected to yield. 
The people on the independent boards are 
really there because the objective of the 
board is their hobby, their interest. Theo- 
retically they are the best people in town to 
serve in that capacity. They get their com- 
pensation out of their own satisfaction in 
contributing something—and they generally 
do contribute—and in the public honor and 
recognition that come to them because of 
what the board does. The manager must 
work with them; and often they are of great 
help to him. 

BROWNLOW: Citizens do attach them- 
selves to one particular part of the com- 
munity’s business. But it would be better if 
all city activities were unified. Cincinnati 
has its independent boards and a good many 
of them have worked well with the city hall. 
Now for the last several years the Commit- 
tee on Co-ordination, which has represented 
Cincinnati, Hamilton County, and the school 
board, has been working together on a num- 
ber of different tasks. They have a meeting 
every Monday. Without law, without change 
in statutes or in charter, without authority 
they have co-operated in a number of things. 
For instance, purchasing has been unified. 
Gradually there was also brought into the 
orbit of that committee some of the concerns 
of other nearby municipalities such as re- 
gional police arrangements which take in 
five or six jurisdictions in two states. That 
committee has been very successful. While 
the city manager has always been a member 
of that committee, his authority is the same 
as that of the representatives of the other 
organizations. I am sure that the great effort 
made from the beginning to maintain this 
equality has contributed much to this very 
interesting experiment in community co-op- 
eration. 

Day: As long as the committees are ad- 
visory there is less difficulty with them than 
when they are more of the administrative 
type. 


RHOMBERG (Dubuque, Iowa): Boards 


which have independent tax levying powers 
that may impinge on each other make for a 
difficult situation. Almost inevitably they 
strive to obtain the maximum levy. Even 
if there is no statutory tax limitation, the 
manager has a difficult task in keeping the 
total tax levy balanced and within reasonable 
limits. 

HarreELL (Schenectady, New York): One 
way to get co-operation from boards is to 
take them out to lunch. 

BROoWNLOow: I agree that social relation- 
ships with the boards are helpful. A lunch- 
eon meeting at some club or other neutral 
ground is a good idea. 

Brower: In the case of the board of edu- 
cation the manager should deal with the 
school superintendent to get co-operation. 


4. What is the advantage of an adminis- 
trative code, what should it contain, 
and how should it be prepared? 


CooKINGHAM (Saginaw, Michigan): The 
19-page Saginaw city charter, one of the 
shortest charters in the United States, pro- 
vides that the council should adopt an ad- 
ministrative code. We are putting into this 
code of about 10 pages the things usually 
written into a charter. In addition we are 
preparing a 200-page document that will be 
known as the administrative manual which 
will be issued as an administrative order of 
the manager. Any part of this manual 
can be changed any day or any hour of the 
day to fit new and changing conditions. An 
administrative code should therefore be a 
brief document providing the basis for mat- 
ters to be covered in detail by administrative 
orders. 

Epy: Hasn’t anybody ever found that the 
charter will not answer certain questions that 
may come up? Many city charters are am- 
biguous on some matters on which an agree- 
ment should be reached in order to avoid 
difficulties. The sooner such matters can be 
resolved into an authoritative résumé the 
better it is. 

BRowNLow: I think uncertainty is in- 
creased when so-called authoritative state- 
ments are put in writing. 
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Epy: Do you not start with the theory 
that we ought to have a charter? 

Browntow: A charter is a grant of 
power. A city operating under the general 
law of Virginia where a new charter is not 
required when the council-manager plan is 
adopted has very much greater freedom. I 
think all that is necessary for the establish- 
ment of departments and subdivisions can 
be accomplished in the annual budget and 
that that is sufficiently clear to guide the 
council and people. The cities under the 
council-manager form that have had the 
least law have had less trouble than the cities 
that have long and involved charters. We 
are not yet at the position where we can do 
without charters but there are in the world 
very conspicuous examples of how it is pos- 
sible to operate a government without a 
written constitution and without an adminis- 
trative code. 

Epy: I can’t conceive of the manager 
plan, or any other plan of government, func- 
tioning without the written language express- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of the 
chief officials. I have a feeling that Brownlow 
may be thinking a little bit ahead of our 
constituents and our councils. I wouldn’t try 
to serve in a city without a definite statement 
of my duties. 

Brownitow: A rigid law which deter- 
mines in advance the way management is 
cast is undesirable, for the way the plan op- 
erates will depend to a large extent on per- 
sonalities. In any case it is impossible to 
apply the law unless you get an ad hoc 
interpretation. Only the broad general lines 
of absolutes should be laid down in writing 
and they should be as few as possible. Al- 
most enough can be carried in the subtitles 
of the charters to indicate the division of 
duties and roughly what they are. The give 
and take of defining the exact limits can be 
left to the manager and council. 


5. The use of office charts and graphs to aid 
the manager in controlling departmen- 
tal activities. 


Brower: We use charts in purchasing to 
show prices, quantity, and the time the pur- 
chase was made. In public works we use 
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charts to show the percentage of completion 
of projects and also comparisons of the esti- 
mated cost of the project against the com- 
pleted cost. Pin maps and graphs in the 
police department show the location of acci- 
dents, crimes, and misdemeanors of various 
sorts. 

KoIner: We have charts of construction, 
attendance, etc., by departments, but do not 
control departments by means of charts. We 
also use pictograms. 

Carr: None of the managers present 
would attempt to control their departments 
from the manager’s office by means of charts, 
but they are often useful in presenting facts 
visually. 


6. How can the city manager avoid having 
to work nights and week-ends on city 
business? 


Morton (Columbus, Georgia): I hear so 
much at these conferences about burning 
the midnight oil. It dawned on me that 
something was wrong with me because I 
have never yet been back at the office at 
night. For a time I didn’t even have the key 
to the office, and I never use it now except 
to pick up something I forget. The city hall 
closes at 12:00 o’clock on Saturday. The 
former manager had always played golf on 
Saturday and Sunday, so I play golf on 
Thursday afternoons and make no secret of 
it. I decided that a certain number of work- 
ing hours ought to be enough and I quit 
working at night. 

Korner: The manager must learn to man- 
age his own time, though he must answer a 
great many telephone calls he ought not to 
be bothered with, and see a lot of people 
who ought not to see him. But since many 
people are so constituted that they will not 
talk with anyone but the head man, you 
have to arrange it. I will see anyone from 
8:00 to 12:00 in the morning. Thursday 
and Saturday afternoons I play golf. Short 
cuts and the careful management of our time 
will cut out a lot of the late work. For in- 
stance, a secretary can acknowledge a letter 
until it can be answered by the proper de- 
partment. 


TRAXLER (Janesville, Wisconsin): The 
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manager ought to impress the people that he 
is a busy man. If he is hard to find, they 
arrive at the conclusion that he is busy and 
take less of his time. 

Brower: A half hour before the door 
opens in the morning gives me more time 
than two hours in the day. If the manager’s 
home telephone is not listed, he will not be 
bothered by calls in the evening. 


7. Should the public be directed to take 
complaints to the proper departments 


rather than to the city manager’s 
office? 


Epy: After hearing the complaint briefly, 
the manager can usually direct the complain- 
ant to the appropriate department head. 

Brower: The manager can refer all writ- 
ten complaints to the proper departments. 
The department head must reply to the com- 
plainant and send a copy of the letter to the 
manager. There may be need for a com- 
plaint clerk in the public works department. 

HarreELL: Persons who come to the man- 
ager’s office to see him should be permitted 
to talk to him. The manager’s secretary can 
then conduct the complainant to the proper 
department. 

BrowN Low: The fact that a city has a 
complaint clerk and keeps copies of the com- 
plaints has cut complaints a great deal in the 
cities using such a system. 

CooKINGHAM: Saginaw has a bureau of 
information and complaints authorized by 
charter. Four copies are made of each com- 
plaint. Two go to the department, one to the 
city manager, and one is used for a follow- 
up. The complainant is notified by post card 
of what action is taken. 

Carr: All personnel complaints, especial- 
ly against department heads, should come 
directly to the manager. 


8. How can municipalities maintain local 
autonomy in view of mounting state 
and federal subsidies? 


Browniow: No city in this country has 
ever had self-rule in the sense of independ- 
ence from other governments. We think en- 
tirely too much in terms of federal, state, 
and local government and entirely too little 


in terms of government as a whole; and we 
think of these organizations on different lev- 
els as being necessarily competitive when 
actually they are under a compulsion toward 
co-operation. There is an absolute identity 
of interest in respect to the federal, state, 
and local governments (county, city, school 
board). That most important factor which 
is common to all three, and identical in all 
three, is the individual. He is a citizen of 
the United States, of the state, of a local 
government. He cannot be divided. And 
therefore I look forward to a time when we 
will talk less and less about the competitive 
interests of these citizens and when we will 
talk more and more about co-operative ef- 
fort. In that way we can strike forward in 
this country to form the more perfect union 
which we expressed as our goal in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution. 

I think that there must be absolute control 
by the federal and state governments of a 
great many activities of local governments if 
we are to serve the citizenship of the United 
States as it should be served. We cannot 
leave entirely to the local governments the 
question of education; we never have. We 
cannot leave to them entirely the question 
of police; we never have. We cannot leave 
to local governments the question of public 
health; we never have. 

A great many of the things that have been 
done have been financed by a subsidy from 
a higher government. With respect to the 
national government, I am quite sure that 
if there had not been effective controls with 
subsidies for highways we would not have a 
national highway system of the type we have 
now. The man who is an American citizen 
and gets into his motor car in Massachusetts 
and wants to drive to Pasadena is not par- 
ticularly interested in identifying every city 
and county by a difference in the type of 
pavement he rides over. There are subsidies 
that have been granted in respect to educa- 
tion which have been called equalization 
funds in states. These have enabled the 
poorer communities in each state at least 
to get what was considered a minimum edu- 
cational advantage for their children. With- 
out that I do not know how one could be 
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given. Similarly, we have had compulsory 
measures with respect to health. 

There are controls which flow with grants- 
in-aid by the establishment of minimum 
standards as the basis for giving the grant. 
There are also checks and controls that flow 
upward. A study by V. O. Key of grants- 
in-aid shows that a great many of the pro- 
grams have been controlled not by the givers 
of the subsidy but by the receivers of the 
subsidy, so there is a democratic process and 
a two-way commerce there. The very fact of 
the existence of the subsidy gives an oppor- 
tunity to insist upon the local governments 
meeting certain standards, but sets up a 
means of communication whereby local gov- 
ernments can present very vividly the needs 
of the people, occasioning great modifica- 
tions in the federal program. We are going 
to have more of these subsidies rather than 
less. 

In our neighboring country to the north, 
the subsidy system has practically broken 
down. Subsidies were made in lump sum 
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grants without condition. In that case it was 
merely a grant-in-aid from the Dominion to 
the provincial government and the connec- 
tion between the two governments was at the 
political level. In the United States the con- 
nection has been at the functional level. 
There must be controls with respect to mini- 
mum standards. There ought to be the 
greatest freedom for local administration of 
the program but that does not mean that the 
city should try to divide the persons who 
compose its population who are citizens of 
the whole. Whether cities can survive be- 
cause they get grants-in-aid, as someone 
has asked, I do not know. I don’t know how 
many have been forced to take grants that 
they didn’t ask for! I have heard some of 
the most severe complaints about some of 
the controls by people who got them. We 
are still using a terminology that fairly well 
satisfied the facts in the case 50 years ago, 
but we haven’t devised any new terms for 
the co-operative relationships between the 
three levels of government. 


Concerning the City-Manager Profession 


Reported by FRANK C. HANRAHAN 
County Manager, Arlington County, Virginia 


This article is a brief summary of the discussion at a session 
held at the 25th annual conference of The International City 
Managers’ Association at Boston late in September, and pre- 
sided over by E. L. Mosley, city manager of Colorado Springs. 


HE factors that a city manager should 
consider in determining how long he 
should stay in one city were discussed 

by Roy S. Braden, Greenbelt, Maryland, 
who believes the manager must find a middle 
course between the two extremes of continual 
job-seeking and of stagnation. “If the people 
of the community no longer respect, support, 
and help him, then it is time for him to pick 
up and go. If a young man no longer finds 
the job challenging he should look elsewhere.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Braden cautioned 
managers against leaving while under fire. 
How to apply for a vacancy in another 


city was the subject of the talk by Clyde B. 
King, Arkansas City, Kansas. “The man- 
ager applying for a position should be frank 
and straightforward in describing his quali- 
fications and should submit references. He 
should not be overanxious or solicitous. The 
manager who has been removed from his 
previous position is at a disadvantage, but 
he can clear himself by telling the facts as to 
why he was removed and by inviting inves- 
tigation of the reasons,” said Mr. King. 
“The city manager has just as much right 
to have affiliations with a political party as 
any other individual,” said H. G. Crow, St. 
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Joseph, Michigan, “and he need not make 
any secret of his affiliations.” But this is as 
far as he should go—he should take no 
active part in party affairs or political cam- 
paigns. To do so would be to destroy his 
support by people of the opposing party, and 
to jeopardize the non-political character of 
the city service. 

H. J. Graeser, Marshall, Texas, answered 
in the negative the question, “When a city 
manager voluntarily resigns should he make 
recommendations to the council as to his 
successor?” Mr. Graeser reported two of his 
own unsuccessful experiences. In one case 
the council disregarded his recommendation, 
and in the other the man who was recom- 
mended was a failure on the job. He sug- 
gested that if the manager is asked for a 
recommendation he submit several names, 
inform the Association of the vacancy, and 
advertise it widely so as to interest as many 
qualified candidates as possible. Such a 
procedure will be advantageous both to the 
profession and to the city, said Mr. Graeser. 

The training of assistants for entrance into 
the profession was discussed by L. J. 
Houston, Jr., Fredericksburg, Virginia. The 
best method of training, according to Mr. 
Houston, is to “give the assistant duties and 
responsibilities, and leave him to work out 
his own solution. He will make some mis- 
takes, but these can be discussed with him 
and better methods suggested, so that they 
will be a part of his educational experience. 
The young man should be urged to avoid 
politics, for as soon as a manager enters 
the field of politics his usefulness is finished. 

“After an apprenticeship of four or five 
years the assistant should be helped by the 
manager in finding his first job. He should 
use his first positions as stepping stones, 
moving on at shorter intervals than would 
be done later. In training the assistant, the 
manager should attempt to round out and 
broaden his background. If he has an en- 
gineering education, special attention should 
be given to training him in general adminis- 
tration.” 


Doubt was expressed as to the feasibility 
of exchanging subordinate administrative 
personnel between cities for short periods of 
time. James E. Barlow, Portland, Maine, 
pointed out the disadvantage of such a 
procedure—the men would be unfamiliar 
with local ordinances, some employees are 
under bond, some take oath of office, some 
charters require local citizenship. ““The same 
results desired from this exchange could be 
accomplished more quickly and with fewer 
political headaches by (1) sending employ- 
ees to a city where the work is performed 
better, letting them spend a week or two 
there free from details of routine function; 
(2) enrolling employees in training courses; 
(3) sending employees to schools, such as the 
traffic school at Northwestern University; 
(4) employing experts to survey depart- 
ments, train personnel, and install new pro- 
cedures.” 

W. P. Hunter, who has been manager of 
Roanoke, Virginia, for 20 years, spoke on 
the advantages of serving two decades as 
manager of one city. “Each city has its own 
peculiar physical, social, economic, and ad- 
ministrative problems which give it an 
identity distinct from other cities. It is only 
through a continued period of service that 
these significant characteristics may be fully 
known and appreciated, and that a manager 
can give to the community his best service. 
Over a period of years, a manager can carry 
out many things for the betterment of the 
administration which may have been planned 
in earlier years, but which require time to be 
put into effect.” 

The session was closed with a discussion, 
led by Alfred Willoughby of the National 
Municipal League, as to the conditions under 
which a city manager should participate in 
campaigns looking toward the adoption of 
the manager plan in other cities. The general 
conclusions reached were that a manager 
should accept invitations to speak in other 
cities only if there were no campaign under 
way in that city for adoption of the council- 
manager plan. 























Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 
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Eliminating Non-Conforming Uses of 
Land 


To what extent can a municipality require 
in its zoning ordinance that non-conform- 
ing uses be discontinued within a stated 
period of time? 


HE National Resources Committee’s 

zoning conference a year ago and the 
zoning experience observed and reported re- 
cently in planning periodicals seem to point 
out that progress in eliminating non-con- 
forming uses, except such uses as auto- 
wrecking establishments, junk yards, bill- 
boards, etc., is almost negligible, and as a 
consequence the integrity of the zoning or- 
dinance and of the city plan itself is 
threatened. Buttressing the calamity, as it 
were, “political” and inept administration is 
creating in many communities through “spot 
zoning” a whole new crop of what are in 
effect non-conforming uses. There is con- 
siderable public indifference to the hostility 
of city planners toward non-conforming gro- 
cery stores, gas stations, etc., partly because 
immediate convenience is often served by 
the proximity of the neighborhood store. 
However, it is proved in cities throughout 
the country that single properties and groups 
of properties covering extensive areas have 
been injured by such non-conforming intru- 
sions, with the result that the community has 
suffered, and property values, neighborhood 
unity and amenity have declined. 

Though they have made little use of these 
powers, municipalities undoubtedly do have 
broad power to enact retroactive zoning regu- 
lations. Edward M. Bassett, a leading au- 
thority on zoning law, states:! “There is 
little doubt that under zoning ordinances 


1 Zoning. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
1936. p. 112. 


municipalities if they wish can succeed in 
ousting non-conforming uses and buildings. 
If the police power can be invoked to prevent 
a new non-conforming building because of its 
relation to the community health, safety, 
morals, convenience, and general welfare, it 
follows that the police power can be invoked 
to oust existing non-conforming uses.” 
Bassett cites the famous Hadacheck case? 
which arose in Los Angeles when brick-kilns 
were excluded from a residential district by 
means of a local ordinance based on Cali- 
fornia home rule. The Supreme Court of 
California and the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the city’s expulsion of the 
non-conformance. 

An important factor to consider in framing 
retroactive provisions is that sufficient time 
be given to the non-conforming use to 
amortize without undue financial hardship 
to the owner. The courts would probably 
hold unreasonable any provision requiring 
the removal of a well-built and well-planned 
apartment house from an area that was later 
zoned to one-family residences. On the other 
hand, less substantial structures might be 
required to be removed immediately or after 
a short period for amortization. In two 
New Orleans cases* a zoning ordinance was 
upheld in which a drugstore and a grocery 
store were required to cease operations and 
depart at the end of one year. Amortization 
of non-conformance, in the instance of un- 
important or merely accessory buildings, has 
been provided for in several Long Island 
local jurisdictions on the basis of a five-year 
period for billboards in residential districts. 


2 Hadacheck v. Sebastian, 165 Cal. 416, 132 P. 
584, 239 U. S. 394, 36 S. Ct. 143 (1915). 
3 Dema Realty Co. v. Jacoby, 168 La. 752, 123 


S. 314 (1929); Dema Realty Co. v. McDonald, 
168 La. 172, 121 S. 613 (1929). 
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Automobile junk yards are given from three 
to six years to amortize. However, it appears 
probable that the courts will uphold much 
shorter amortization periods for structures 
of these kinds. 

The zoning ordinance of Dayton, Ohio, 
provides that in addition to other limitations 
on the extension of non-conforming uses, 
that “the extension or extensions shall in any 
case be undertaken within ten years after the 
enactment of this ordinance.” H. W. Starick, 
Dayton city planner, says that there can be 
no doubt that some court cases will arise 
from the strict enforcement of this provision, 
but it will not be enforced until 1942. 

There is a retroactive provision affecting 
non-conforming junk yards and billboards 
in the ordinance recently adopted by Marin 
County, California, which incidentally is the 
first county in California to adopt a compre- 
hensive zoning ordinance under the new 
California Planning Act. Non-conforming 
junk yards (the term including auto wreck- 
ing yards) in business districts are required 
within one year to be inclosed in a building 
or within a solid fence, of which the plans 
have to be approved by the planning com- 
mission. Non-conforming junk yards in resi- 
dence districts are required to move out 
within a year. All non-conforming billboards, 
wherever located, must be removed within 
six months. 


Charges for Water Service Outside the 
City Limits 

What is the practice of cities in financing 

water extensions and charging for water 

sold to consumers outside the city limits? 


Bg UNICIPALITIES generally cannot 

levy a tax or special assessment on 
residents beyond the corporate limits but 
if water service is desired the city can require 
subdividers to install utility services and 
make special agreements for payments by 
individuals for the cost of installing water 
extension pipes outside the city. A wide 
variety of methods is used in financing the 
cost of water extensions outside the city 
limits. For example, in Pueblo, Colorado, 


the estimated revenue must justify the water 
department expense in building the exten- 
sion. Pasadena, California, assesses property 
for the cost of a six-inch cast iron main. 
In Phoenix, Arizona, outside extensions are 
financed by the consumer or by the real estate 
subdivider; and in Atlanta, Georgia, such 
extensions are paid for by the property bene- 
fited. In Durham, Raleigh, and Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, water mains are con- 
structed for the city at the expense of the 
water users; in Durham the mains are 
deeded to the city as soon as built, and in the 
other two cities they become the property 
of the city when the territory is annexed. 
Columbus, Georgia, requires consumers out- 
side the city to pay for the cost of construct- 
ing the water mains and deed them to the 
city. Nashville, Tennessee, does not build 
mains outside the city but requires that the 
mains must be laid in accordance with the 
regulations of the water department. 

Most municipal water departments, as 
revealed by a recent survey by the American 
Water Works Association, charge a higher 
rate for water sold to retail consumers out- 
side the city limits than within the city. The 
rates outside the city vary from a small per- 
centage to 100 per cent higher than within 
the city, with many cities charging about 50 
per cent more. In a few states, such as 
Illinois, Ohio, Mississippi, and Wisconsin, 
state laws determine the rate charged by 
municipal waterworks to consumers outside 
the city. An Ohio law permits municipal and 
private waterworks to charge 10 per cent 
more than city rates, plus the cost of mains 
laid outside the city limits, and a Mississippi 
law permits a 25 per cent increase. In gen- 
eral, however, state utility commissions have 
no authority over rates charged by municipal 
waterworks, and cities are free to establish 
rates for consumers outside their limits. 

Municipal officials generally agree that 
out-of-town consumers should pay a share of 
the capital cost of the system, as well as the 
expense of delivering the water used. One 
authority has suggested that the basis of the 
charge should be the total cost of water 
service, including the average cost per foot 
for the distribution system as a whole, and 
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that the outside consumer be required to pay 
in one sum or a series of time payments an 
amount equal to the capitalized charges 
made for construction costs. In addition the 
consumer would pay the regular water rate 
charged within the city and any extra burden 
which the city wishes to impose upon non- 
residents would be added in the form of a 
percentage either of the initial charge or the 
water rate or both. Cities that levy and col- 
lect taxes for water system purposes can jus- 
tifiably charge a higher rate than cities which 
do not tax for this purpose. Many munici- 
palities must pay property taxes on water 
supply equipment outside their corporate 
limits. Some cities, such as New York and 
Chicago, sell water at fairly low rates to 
smaller nearby governmental units which in 
turn sell water to their citizens. 

Some cities charge the same rates for com- 
mercial and industrial supplies, but charge 
higher rates for residential service. The 
water rates charged consumers outside the 
city limits are double the rates inside the 
city in Joliet, Illinois; Augusta and Atlanta, 
Georgia; Anaheim, California; Durham and 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; and Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. The rates are 50 per cent 
higher to outside consumers in Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Knoxville, Tennessee; and Syracuse, 
New York; 25 per cent higher in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Battle Creek and Bay 
City, Michigan; Marion, Indiana; and Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota; and 10 to 20 per cent 
higher in Elmira, New York; Eugene, Ore- 
gon; Zanesville, Ohio; and Hagerstown, 
Maryland. The higher rates charged to con- 
sumers outside the city generally apply not 
only to minimum rates but also to additional 
charges for usage. In addition, some cities 
as Holland, Michigan, require a deposit to 
guarantee the payment of water bills. Other 
cities set a total minimum rate for nonresi- 
dents, which in the case of Lockport, New 
York, is $25 a year, the rate being 50 cents 
per 1,000 gallons. A few cities, as Hagers- 
town, Maryland, require signed agreements 
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from all property owners outside the city 
limits served by the city water supply to 
guarantee a return of 10 per cent on the 
investment in water extension pipes. Los 
Angeles, in addition to charging higher rates, 
provides water service outside the city limits 
only where the property is contiguous to the 
city and mains already exist, or where trunk 
lines feeding other parts of the city cross 
county territory, or where the city has ac- 
quired water lines—in which case 80 cents 
per front foot street main assessment charge 
plus the service connection charge must be 
paid. 


Committees in City Council 
Are committees of the city council desirable? 


OUNCIL committees are not desirable 
except in very large city councils which 
may be too unwieldy to transact business 
effectively without them. In all other cities, 
standing and functional committees are def- 
initely undesirable and unnecessary. Special 
committees may be appointed from time to 
time to deal with particular problems, but 
they should always be dissolved when their 
immediate tasks are finished, but even such 
committees should be avoided whenever pos- 
sible. A matter which requires detailed func- 
tional consideration can be referred to the 
city manager who in turn may refer it to a 
department head. The city manager is re- 
sponsible for administration, and the council 
is generally required by the charter to deal 
with the administration only through this 
officer. Experience in many cities shows that 
the existence of council committees encour- 
ages subordinates of the city manager to deal 
directly with members of the council thereby 
short-circuiting the manager’s authority. 
This of course is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of managerial responsibility for admin- 
istration. The council should depend on the 
manager for technical advice, and it is cus- 
tomary for the manager to attend council 
meetings. 
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Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 

















FINANCE 
A Long-Term Expenditure Program 


tag cag capital expenditures by the city 
of San Diego, California, will be made 
in accordance with a carefully drafted long- 
term program of capital expenditures. This 
program has recently been completed and 
published by the San Diego City Planning 
Commission. 

The published report, which has “eye 
appeal” as well as factual information, gives 
a visual and verbal summary of a program 
embracing 419 projects with an estimated 
cost of $35,500,000. The city’s capital 
improvement needs are listed under 11 sec- 
tions, with estimates of cost and detailed 
enumerations of proposed projects. Tables 
show the total cost of city government, data 
on assessed valuations by years, anticipated 
and actual tax income, city debt and statis- 
tics, bond issues outstanding, and program 
of redemption. A series of maps designate 
by types of projects the locations of pro- 
posed improvements throughout the city. 

The report also reviews capital expendi- 
tures for the past ten years and the financial 
history of the city for that period. It brings 
together the facts about the present and 
future population of San Diego, the needs of 
that population for such physical facilities 
as streets, bridges, parks, public buildings, 
harbor improvements, etc., during the next 
ten years, and the extent to which the city 
can supply funds to pay for its projected 
needs. 

The report will be useful in the prepara- 
tion of annual budgets and also will act as 
a deterrent to pressure groups urging “highly 
desirable” but untimely projects on the city 
council. Had the program been in existence 
during the past few years it would have 
been extremely useful in co-ordinating city 
improvements with the national recovery 
program. Without question the depression 
has brought forcibly to the attention of the 


public the necessity for such programs. 

One of the considerations which led San 
Diego to prepare a long-term program was 
the belief that working to a plan or program 
of capital expenditures would result in econ- 
omy of government—not the false economy 
of low taxes but the economy of getting 
what the city needs most at the time to pro- 
duce a well-balanced growth. 

The report is an attempt to satisfy the 
requirements of a fairly recent city charter 
that specifies one of the duties of the city 
manager to be the preparation of a long- 
term plan of capital expenditures. 

It may be of some interest to consider the 
method used in preparing the program. 
First of all, a bibliography of literature 
dealing with the subject and also a list of 
cities having long-rate financial plans was 
secured from the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. While waiting to receive re- 
plies from these cities, the various depart- 
ment heads of the city compiled lists of 
projects and cost estimates as well as sum- 
maries of improvements completed in the 
last ten years. A rather detailed check of 
these summaries was made and the study of 





“THE Bonp Buyer’s” INDEX ON 
MUNICIPAL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 
1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
%o %o % % % 


ea 3.16 2.62 3.25 3.81 5.48 
a 3.07 2.74 3.11 3.61 4.89 
Mar. ........ 3.05 2.90 3.04 3.55 4.74 
| ees 3.19 3.15 3.03 3.37 4.56 
May ........ 3.08 3.09 3.12 3.39 427 
jem ....... 3.05 3.04 3.00 3.46 4.17 
, 3.00 3.06 299 3.31 4.01 
ae 3.01 294 295 3.25 4.05 
ee 2.88 2.95 291 3.34 4.15 
es 2.98 3.05 286 3.51 4.21 
OOS oc 2.90 3.15 285 3.34 3.94 
a 3.17 269 3.23 3.89 


Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 


Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, November 5, 1938. 
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the financial setup constructed. The lists 


of projects received were analyzed and com- 
bined into eleven groups and each project 
was shown on a map with other projects 
of the same group. Growth trends of the 
various districts in the city were also given 
visual expression in order that the areas 
having the most private residence develop- 
ments might be given due consideration. 
Studies of existing and potential population 
were consulted as well as data on income. 
The existence of a comprehensive physical 
plan for the city, which was prepared by 
the late John Nolen, was beneficial, and, to- 
gether with a major street plan, harbor plan, 
and water development program, it aided 
in the preparation of the long-term program 
of capital expenditures. 

After compiling, analyzing, and checking, 
the program of future expenditures was ready 
for submission to the city council. Because 
this was the first comprehensive spending 
schedule, it was considered advisable to 
publish the report to make it available to 
interested citizens. The publication of the 
plan, at least in the minds of its authors, 
does not complete it. In fact it merely 
acknowledges that an intelligent start has 
been made. Subsequent use of the program 
in the preparation of annual budgets will 
determine its actual value——GLEN A. Rick, 
city planning engineer, San Diego, Cali- 


fornia. 
PERSONNEL 


Agencies Plan for Driving Safety 


——* as an important phase of per- 
sonnel administration was recognized last 
month by two civil service agencies. In the 
future all California state employees who are 
regularly expected to operate a motor ve- 
hicle as a part of their duties will be re- 
quired to know the state traffic laws and to 
be able to operate a motor vehicle safely. 
This new ruling, made by the California 
State Personnel Board, will change many of 
the specifications for such positions as audi- 
tors, law enforcement officers, field workers, 
and other employees whose duties require 
them to operate either state-owned or pri- 
vately owned vehicles. Heretofore, knowl- 
edge of traffic laws and ability to drive safely 
have been required only for such obvious 
cases as traffic officers and truck drivers. 
The new ruling is the result of a survey of 
accident statistics involving state employees 
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made by a safety council composed of rep- 
resentatives of various departments. 

The New York Municipal Service Com- 
mission is at present conducting a series 
of experiments with the accident proneness 
tests developed by the Harvard Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research and the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. These tests are being 
given as qualifying tests to candidates for 
positions as automobile enginemen and auto 
truck drivers. They include a series of vis- 
ual tests designed to measure acuity of sight, 
depth perception, color blindness, and periph- 
eral vision, and a number of tests for 
braking reaction, vigilance, eye-hand coor- 
dination, and ability to cope with glare, 
which duplicate actual driving situations.— 
Civil Service Assembly News Letter. 


Hospital Plan for City Employees 


— are that one out of every ten 
city employees will spend some time in a 
hospital during the next twelve months — 
for a tonsil operation, appendicitis, pneu- 
monia, bone fracture, or some other ailment. 
In any event this is not a pleasant prospect, 
but if and when the time comes it will be 
easier for the employee if thousands of peo- 
ple are paying his hospital bill than if he 
has to dig down into his own pocket. 

A non-profit hospital service plan will 
ease this financial burden for Toledo city 
employees if they take advantage of the op- 
portunity offered them, by recent action of 
the city council, to enroll as subscribers to 
the plan. Members of the plan, which is 
underwritten by seven hospitals, are eligible 
to 21 days of hospital care each year. The 
service provided includes, besides bed and 
board and general nursing, the use of the 
operating room, drugs and dressings, and 
laboratory examinations — all without extra 
fee. The service is financed by payroll de- 
ductions of 60 cents a month for ward 
accommodations or 75 cents a month for 
semi-private accommodations. 

The Toledo plan already has 7,000 sub- 
scribers from 190 different groups of private 
employees. The ordinance permitting city 
employees to become members is an adap- 
tation of one passed several years ago in 
Cleveland where more than 3,800 city em- 
ployees are enrolled as hospital service plan 
subscribers. More than 1,200 city employees 
in Akron are enrolled in a similar plan in that 
city. 
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Cost of Police Work Increased 
Fourfold 


ORONTO, Ontario, was host to 391 

police executives, representing 310 police 
jurisdictions, who attended the 45th annual 
conference of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, on August 29 to Septem- 
ber 1. Special round tables on criminal in- 
vestigation and traffic problems attracted a 
large attendance. Resolutions were passed 
by the conference supporting the merit prin- 
ciple for recruitment of police officers, urging 
police chiefs to promote youth organizations 
in order to reduce juvenile delinquency, and 
opposing the retroactive federal income taxa- 
tion of the salaries of state and municipal 
officers and employees. 

A fourfold increase in police costs over 
the past 25 years was pointed out by Bruce 
Smith of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, New York City: “Since almost 93 per 
cent of police expenditures are for personal 
service, most of the increase in police costs 
has been due to higher salaries and increased 
numerical strength. If the rise in salary 
scales is to be justified, and if it is to be con- 
tinued into the future there must be a corre- 
sponding improvement in police personnel. 
The American public will look to the police 
to produce something which closely ap- 
proaches real professional standards in police 
service, and with recruiting, training, promo- 
tion, and disciplinary practices improved at 
every turn. The maintenance of such stand- 
ards represents the core of good police 
administration.” 


Architectural Control Through Zoning 


S POKANE, Washington, recently amended 
its zoning ordinance to provide for rigid 
control over the encroachment of apartments 
and commercial structures upon residential 
districts and to permit at the same time 
construction of non-residential buildings that 
may actually improve the architecture and 
appearance of a neighborhood. The city 
plan commission requires that when petition 
is made for a change in classification the 
applicant must file architectural plans show- 


ing in detail the interior and exterior design 
of the proposed new or remodeled structure 
with the description of any proposed land- 
scaping or other improvements. Then, in- 
stead of changing the classification to Class 
1 (residential), the city plan commission is 
authorized to change it to Class 1-A, a new 
classification created especially to take care 
of this type of spot zoning. The city plan 
commission, however, must first make a find- 
ing that the proposed architectural design of 
the structure is of such excellent and appro- 
priate character as to maintain fully or ad- 
vance the standards of the neighborhood or 
to find that the improvement and its use are 
deemed in congruity with or service to the 
neighborhood placement and uses. This 
method enables the city plan commission to 
supervise and thereby advance the archi- 
tecture of the building and the design of its 
surroundings in a way that tends to promote 
civic attractiveness. 


Cities Seek More Revenues To Pay 
For Expanding Services 


_ > conferences of 13 state leagues 
of municipalities took place during the 
months of August, September, and the first 
part of October: Alabama, California, Ili- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Of prime concern to cities in all of these 
states were ways and means of replenishing 
vanishing sources of municipal revenues. 
Almost all of the Leagues went on record 
as opposed to the retroactive taxation of 
salaries of municipal employees, as threat- 
ened in a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. Opposition was expressed, 
too, to any federal taxation of state or local 
salaries, revenues, or securities unless there 
is a reciprocal agreement allowing cities to 
tax federal saiaries and securities. 

Securing a fair share of state gas and 
motor vehicle taxes was a second revenue 
problem to which the Leagues turned their 
attention. The inequality in distribution of 
state-collected revenues between state and 
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local agencies and beween rural and urban 
areas was pointed out in a comprehensive 
report presented at the Wisconsin meeting 
by a special committee. Many of the Leagues 
passed resolutions requesting more equitable 
distribution of funds for road and street 
maintenance. Pointing out a trend toward 
state centralization of activities and interfer- 
ence in local affairs, the cities also urged 
restoration of municipal powers under home 
rule. 

Plans for meeting the retirement problems 
of city employees were proposed in several of 
the conferences. A special committee of the 
California League, after a thorough study of 
the small city’s problem, recommended that 
a law be enacted permitting cities to become 
members of the state retirement system, with 
adequate safeguards for the actuarial sound- 
ness of the state system and freedom of 
action for the individual cities. Other prob- 
lems discussed at the League meetings in- 
cluded planning and zoning, and public re- 
lations. 

League secretaries reported increasing 
membership and broadening scope of League 
activities. A special committee of the Vir- 
ginia League is discussing plans for a state- 
wide police communications system. The 
North Carolina League has recently estab- 
lished a consulting and advisory service on 
public utilities problems. All the Leagues 
show an intense interest in in-service training 
programs for city employees, and in the 
possibilities of expanding these programs 
under the George-Deen Act. 


New Central Fire Station Built on 
“Pay-As-You-Go” Plan 


g pm city of Saginaw, Michigan, on 
September 1 put into operation one of 
the most complete central fire stations in the 
country. It embodies the latest features of 
design, including stairs lighted by glass brick 
panels, a marquee curved across the front, 
many built-in facilities, and lighting from 
flush lights throughout the building. The 
new building is a two-story, four-door sta- 
tion, containing all fire department offices, 
adequate storage rooms and shop facilities, 
living quarters and a classroom for firemen, 
an apparatus room large enough to house 
seven pieces of equipment, a two-piece truck 
room, and a signal section equipped with 
latest Gamewell dead-front type signal 
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boards. - The tentative layout was prepared 
for the architect by Fire Chief F. W. Bender, 
Jr., after visiting stations in Detroit, Dear- 
born, Lansing, and Pontiac. 

The building is constructed of concrete 
and steel frame, matte glazed fireclay brick, 
stone, and glass block-faced. The interior 
finish features terrazzo floors and base with 
first floor walls of glazed brick; the kitchen 
and all baths have “Artile” walls; radiation 
is of a built-in convector type. The building 
and its new office and signal equipment cost 
$145,300, provided by the city on a “pay- 
as-you-go” basis—$60,000 was “earmarked” 
in the city’s 1936-37 budget, $35,000 in the 
1937-38 appropriation, and the balance pro- 
vided from funds set aside for capital im- 
provements.—Hirst SuTTON, city manager’s 
office, Saginaw, Michigan. 


Financial Problems Discussed by 
Municipal Leaders 


“(NUR greatest problem,” keynoted Louis 

Brownlow at the fifteenth annual 
conference of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, held at Chicago in October, “is to 
secure and maintain in this democratic na- 
tion a sense or a recognition of a division 
of labor which will leave with the electorate 
and its elected representatives and political 
leaders the decisions about what direction 
government shall take, and then place these 
decisions in the hands of an administrator 
who is free to carry out the will of the 
people.” 

Major attention of the conference was 
focussed on municipal finance. Howard P. 
Jones, of the National Municipal League, in 
reviewing the effect of tax limitation laws in 
eight states, said “A review of overall tax 
limitation reveals that, paradoxically, tax 
limitation has not limited. At every point 
where the shoe has seriously pinched, there 
has been evasion, usually in the form of un- 
sound fiscal policies. In cities under overall 
tax limitation laws, home rule has become a 
mockery.” Pointing out how forces outside 
of city halls are creating fiscal problems for 
cities, Carl H. Chatters, executive director 
of the Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, urged a program with broad objectives, 
including a national and continuing plan 
for unemployment relief, a fair division of 
activities and revenues between the three 
levels of government, and strong leadership 
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by elected officials and legislative bodies. 

“Tf Congress is disposed to reduce the 
scope of tax exemptions of state and local 
governments, this reduction must be re- 
ciprocal and must provide compensating 
allowances for cities,’ according to James W. 
Martin, Kentucky’s commissioner of rev- 
enue. In line with this thesis, the confer- 
ence enacted a resolution calling for pro- 
vision of sufficient revenue to offset increased 
municipal costs in the event any changes 
are made in the present reciprocal immunity 
situation. 

John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, announced impor- 
tant extensions in the services of the Office 
of Education to assist the states in making 
their plans for public service training. A posi- 
tion has been established of consultant in 
public service occupations, and the 1939-40 
budget request proposes four more positions, 
including three field counselors. 

Representatives from 27 of the 42 state 
leagues were present at the three-day con- 
ference. League secretaries all, the new offi- 
cers of the Association are Clarence C. Lud- 
wig (Minnesota), president; Richard Graves 
(California), vice-president; and C. E. Beals 
(Nebraska), Samuel S. Kenworthy (New 
Jersey), and Ed E. Reid (Alabama), mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 


Detroit and San Francisco Voters 
Approve and Disapprove 


HE voters of Detroit, Michigan, on 

September 13 adopted two charter 
amendments and rejected two. Proposals to 
reduce the interest charges on outstanding 
delinquent property taxes and to give the 
city council power to control the location of 
junk yards were adopted by 2-to-1 major- 
ities. A proposition providing separate 
seniority for bus drivers and street car con- 
ductors and establishing a 5-cent fare on 
street car lines was rejected by a vote of 11 
to 1. The other proposal rejected was one 
granting permission to Highland Park, a city 
completely surrounded by Detroit, to build 


an incinerator within the city limits of 


Detroit. 

In a special election on September 27, San 
Francisco, California, voters approved three 
bond issues totaling $7,900,000, and rejected 
five totaling $29,758,000. A charter amend- 
ment to establish a traffic commission also 


was defeated. The bond issues approved by 
a majority of the 151,061 citizens who 
voted were for sewers, school buildings, and 
playgrounds. The rejected issues provided 
for a court building, improvement of the 
yacht harbor, a welfare building, a livestock 
pavilion, and street railway improvements. 
The municipal railway bond issue of $24,- 
480,000 would have provided for the acquisi- 
tion and renovation of the privately owned 
Market Street Railway Company, which 
now operates partly in competition with the 
municipal system, and for the co-ordination 
of the two systems. 


Checking Evils of Excessive Subdivi- 


sion Development 


"[ HE state of Washington has passed a 
law requiring cities, towns, and counties 
to investigate all applications for new land 
plats or subdivisions. The law specifies that 
“it shall be the duty of such city, town or 
county to inquire into the public use and 
public interest proposed to be served by the 
establishment of such subdivision or plat. 
It shall also see that appropriate provision 
is made in any such plat or subdivision for 
streets, parks and playgrounds.” This new 
law is the result of planning studies showing 
that a high percentage of tax delinquent 
land consists of vacant lots in undeveloped 
subdivisions. 

Among the cities which employ effective 
subdivision controls is Cincinnati. Cin- 
cinnati, for example, requires that such 
utilities as water lines and sewers be in- 
stalled and streets surfaced by the developers 
before the city will accept the proposed 
subdivision. Brookhaven, Long Island, is 
the first city in New York to require sub- 
division developers to post a $10,000 surety 
bond to guarantee grading and surfacing 
of roads. By checking excessive land sub- 
division cities hope to avoid further in- 
creases in tax delinquent property. In 5 cities 
and 47 towns in the state of New York, 
the total property tax delinquency, exclusive 
of penalties, amounted to $34,500,000, more 
than two-thirds of which was charged against 
vacant lots, according to a recent study by 
the New York State Division of Planning. 
The greatest number of delinquent prop- 
erties were recorded in the outlying areas. 
For example, light suburban towns near 
Buffalo, with a combined population in 1930 
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of 105,816, had in 1935-36 enough vacant 
lots to accommodate a further population of 
400,998. On the basis of growth since 1920, 
it would take 86 years to fill with occupied 
buildings the vacant lots in these towns. 
The area of unoccupied platted lands in 
New Jersey is more than half as great as 
all developed urban land in the state. — 
PAUL OPPERMAN, assistant director, Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials. 
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Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


NATIONAL MunicrpaL LEAGUE — Balti- 
more, December 1-3. Executive Director, 
Howard P. Jones, 309 East 34 Street, New 
York. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Washington, D. C., December 9-11. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 














What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














INIMUM Values Set for Residences. 

A novel method of zoning control over 
residential structures has been put into effect 
in San Leandro, California. The ordinance 
provides minimum values ranging from $3,000 
to $5,000 for new structures in districts zoned 
to residential use. The ordinance has not yet 
been tested in the courts. 


Centralized Property Control. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has replaced its bureau of city 
property with a Department of Lands and 
Buildings which consists of three bureaus: a 
bureau of accounts and administration, a bureau 
of repairs, and a bureau of operation. 


Roadside Control by County. Marin County, 
California, has adopted a zoning ordinance 
which prohibits outdoor advertising anywhere 
along the Redwood Highway except on places 
of business in certain business centers, and even 
that is strictly limited in extent. The ordinance 
requires architectural supervision of buildings. 


Police Use WPA Funds. Police departments 
throughout the country are employing WPA 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, and National 
Association of Housing Officials. 


workers to improve police equipment and pro- 
cedures. A recent survey shows that $1,275,000 
of federal funds have been spent on 101 proj- 
ects in 18 states. Typical police projects include 
installation and indexing of fingerprint and other 
records, renovation of police signal alarm sys- 
tems, and construction of a vertical radio tower. 


Develop Automatic Police Radio Log. Using 
an electric time stamp connected to the trans- 
mitter, Winnetka, Illinois, police are experiment- 
ing with a simple and ingenious system of 
logging radio broadcasts. The stamp auto- 
matically prints the time to a tenth of a minute 
on a continuous roll of paper tape each time 
the transmitter goes on and off. So far the 
gadget has worked perfectly and Federal Com- 
munications Commission engineers are being 
asked to approve it. 


New York Seeks Licenses for Private Police. 
On the basis of an investigation by the New 
York police department, Commissioner Valen- 
tine has requested local legislation which would 
allow the police to license and supervise private 
police systems and their employees. Investigation 
of these systems revealed that of 353 owners, 
managers, or employees who were examined, 21 
per cent had been arrested on criminal charges 


_at least once, and 13 per cent had actually been 


convicted of crimes. Evidence also was pre- 
sented that three-fourths of the store owners 
who employed private police did so because they 
feared injury to themselves or their property at 
the hands of their “protectors” if they failed to 
do so. 
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Training for Fire Protection. A training pro- 
gram for night watchmen is being conducted 
by the Portland, Oregon, Fire College, under the 
direction of the Portland Fire Department. 
The attendance at the school exceeds 250, and 
more than 1,000 applications for an extra course 
have already been received. 


Cities Prove Good Fire Risks. Only 15.3 per 
cent of fire insurance premiums on municipal 
property were paid out on losses in 22 Wiscon- 
sin cities over the past 10 years. This is less 
than one-third the loss ratio of 48.1 per cent 
on all property in the state. Municipal proper- 
ties are therefore helping pay for the protection 
of properties which are poorer risks. 


Boston Reorganizes Property Management. 
Custody of tax delinquent properties owned by 
the city of Boston, formerly entrusted to the 
city collector, are now managed by a real estate 
division of the public buildings department. 
Sixty buildings are rented, tottering structures 
are being demolished, and some properties are 
marketed. 


Collective Bargaining for City Employees. 
The city of Reading Pennsylvania, has entered 
into a contract with the State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Workers of America, Local No. 61, 
granting collective bargaining rights on behalf 
of city employees. Under the agreement the 
union is recognized as the sole bargaining agency 
for employees, minimum wages of 50 cents per 
hour and a maximum 40-hour work week were 
agreed upon, and a procedure for adjudicating 
grievances established. Elected officials, most 
department heads, library, recreation, police, 
and fire employees and members of recognized 
craft unions are expressly excluded from the 
provisions of the contract. 


Children Trained in Traffic Safety. An or- 
dinance passed recently by the Mason City, 
Iowa, city council requires bicycles to be li- 
censed. Each boy and girl operating a bicycle 
must pass a test in safety, and the bicycle must 
be properly equipped before the license is 
granted. A safety council has been set up for 
the youngsters, and they have their own traf- 
fic court and school where they are taught 
traffic laws and safety rules. 


Camp Care for Malnourished Children. Under 
the joint sponsorship of the Wisconsin Public 
Welfare Department and the State Board of 
Health, a camp for the care of malnourished 
children was operated as a WPA project in 
Northern Wisconsin from August 11 to Septem- 
ber 24. Approximately 100 children from the 
northern part of the state were selected by 
local welfare agencies. The children were not 


necessarily from families receiving relief, but 
came from families financially unable to provide 
the type of care needed. Since the purpose of 
the camp was to provide an intensive health 
program rather than vacation, the children were 
accepted only for the full six weeks’ period. 


Radio Tape in Police Cars. A new develop- 
ment in police radio service which the Federal 
Communications Commission believes has 
reached the practical stage is a system by 
which radio communications from headquarters 
can be recorded on a tape in police cars. When 
the crew of the patrol car is beyond hearing dis- 
tance of their radio speaker, attending to some 
duty, the messages received can be recorded on 
the tape. The Commission, which has recently 
issued a special bulletin on the rules and regula- 
tions under which radio frequencies are allotted 
to police and fire departments, urges cities to 
make full use of the advisory and consulting 
services of the technical staff of the Commis- 
sion. 


New Jails. During the last three and one-half 
years, the WPA has constructed 107 penal 
buildings — jails, reformatories, penitentiaries, 
and other places of detention. The most recent 
new city jail is at Little Rock, Arkansas. .. . 
The auditor-general of Detroit recently found 
that the Detroit House of Correction cost the 
city $104,422 during the last fiscal year, and 
that it houses but few city prisoners. 


PWA Construction. When the PWA program 
reached the September 30 deadline for the filing 
of applications, the total allotments were not 
far from the billion and a quarter mark. School 
projects alone received about 50 per cent of the 
funds which had been allotted early in Septem- 
ber, while 30 per cent of the funds are being 
used for what are classified as general civic im- 
provements, including water works, sewage dis- 
posal plants, and municipal buildings other than 
schools. State and county projects account for 
14 per cent of the projects. Hospital projects, 
sponsored by state, county, or city governments, 
constitute 3 per cent of the total. 


Local Option Elections on Legal Liquor. 
Many local units in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington, will hold local option elections on legal 
liquor in November. Thirty states allow coun- 
ties, cities, and even smaller political units to 
decide for themselves whether they will be dry 
or wet. In Alabama 43 counties are dry;: in 
Ohio 800 of the state’s 1,360 townships are dry 
as to sale of liquor by the drink; in North Caro- 
lina 73 counties are dry; in Texas 112 counties 
are dry. 
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RICHARD BIEHL 


E. J. Allison.—Appointed city manager 
of Hays, Kansas, on June 16, 1938. Born 
on March 19, 1900 at Chanute, Kansas. 
Education: four and one-half years at the 
University of Kansas, with major in civil 
engineering. Experience: chief engineer, 
Taylor and Allison Construction Company, 
1924-30; carpenter-foreman, Ash Grove 
Construction Company, 1930-31; debit man- 
ager, Prudential Insurance Company, 1931- 
34 (all at Chanute, Kansas); district engi- 
neer, Kansas Emergency Relief Commission, 
Topeka, 1934-35; district engineer, WPA, 
Chanute, 1935-36; and assistant state di- 
rector of operations, WPA, Topeka, Febru- 
ary, 1936 to June 15, 1938. 

Richard Biehl.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, on Sep- 
tember 12, 1938. Born at Dubuque, Iowa, 
on October 29, 1887. Education: attended a 
normal college for three years and took 
correspondence courses in business, engineer- 
ing, and public administration. Experience: 
engineering work for Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 1914-17; service manager, Fire- 
stone Rubber Company, Dubuque, Iowa, 
1917-21; city manager, Westerville, Ohio, 
1921-25; city manager, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, 1925-28; city manager, Sturgis, 
Michigan, 1929-32; municipal consultant, 
1932-33; engineer, Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, 1934-37; engineer, municipal water- 
works, Hammond, Indiana, 1937 to time of 
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appointment at Fort Atkinson. He succeeds 
A. J. Koenig, now manager at Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

E. C. Peterson.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Middleboro, Massachusetts, on 
August 25, 1938. Born on February 24, 1907 
at Hyde Park, Massachusetts. Education: 
B.S. in civil engineering, 1933, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Experience: 
assistant town engineer, Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts, 1928-34; town manager, Washburn, 
Maine, 1934-36; city manager, Eastport, 
Maine, 1936-37; commissioner, town of Van 
Buren, Maine, for Emergency Municipal 
Finance Board of State of Maine, 1937 to 
time of appointment at Middleboro. 

Donald C. Wagner.—Appointed borough 
manager of Ephrata, Pennsylvania, on No- 
vember 16, 1938. Born on December 16, 
1901 at Reading Pennsylvania. Education: 
B. S. in C. E., 1923, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; has completed extension course on 
Organization and Functions of Municipal 
Government, from the Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration. Experience: 
construction engineer, Sinclair Pipe Line 
Company, 1923-24; engineer, Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania, 1924-25; con- 
struction engineer, W. H. Dechant & Sons, 
1925-27; and borough manager of West 
Reading, Pennsylvania, from 1927 to the 
time of his appointment as manager of 
Ephrata. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 




















SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE ANNUAL MUNICI- 
PAL Report. International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 15pp. 50 cents. 

This report includes detailed recommenda- 
tions as to the topics to be covered in the annual 
municipal report, and the measurement units 
that may be employed in reporting each topic. 


MANUAL OF WATER WorkKsS ACCOUNTING. 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 
and the American Water Works Associa- 
tion. MFOA, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1938. 483pp. $4.00. 

In view of the large number of municipal- 
ities operating their own water works, this man- 
ual will be widely welcomed. In addition to the 
chapters on accounting procedures as such, 
there are chapters on financial statements and 
budgeting which will be of particular interest 
to administrators. 


WriTING EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT LETTERS. 
By James F. Grady and Milton Hall. 
School of Public Affairs of the American 
University, 1905 F Street, Washington, 
D.C. 1938. 59pp. 

This manual will be extremely useful to any 
municipal official who writes letters. The meth- 
ods suggested should enable municipal agencies 
to produce better written representatives which 
will build good will and increase an appreciation 
by citizens of the services rendered by their 
government. 


THE PARKING PROBLEM IN CENTRAL Bust- 
NEss Districts. By Orin F. Nolting and 
Paul Oppermann. Order from Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 30pp. $1. 
This report discusses the provision of free 

off-street parking space and regulation of pri- 

vately operated lots. It suggests methods of 
solving the parking problem, based on best 
practices in 147 cities. 


We Too ARE THE PEopLe. By Louise V. 
Armstrong. Little, Brown and Company, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, 1938. 474pp. 
What goes on in one relief administrator’s 

office during three depression years enables the 

reader of this book to sketch his own picture 
of the role of the administrator in the social 
complex of the modern community and of the 
varied effects of the depression relief program 
on human beings and groups of human beings. 

The book’s high degree of readability impelled 

one reviewer to wish that the author might 

have gone on “for another million words.” 


REVENUE Bonps. By John F. Fowler, Jr. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, 
New York. 1938. 249pp. $3.00. 

Because of the increasing importance of rev- 
enue bonds as a means of financing municipal 
enterprises, this book should be of considerable 
value. The nature and scope of revenue bonds, 
their origin and growth, highlights of typical 
issues, and remedies in event of default are 
among the chapters of greatest interest. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


RosTER OF STATE AND LOCAL OFFICERS AND 
OFFICIALS OF THE STATE OF INDIANA, 1938. 
Division of Accounting and Statistics, State 
Capitol, Indianapolis. 1938. 49pp. 

THE VALIDITY OF THE GREEN RIVER OrDI- 
NANCE. American Municipal Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 7pp. 50 cents. 


FINANCE 


ACCOUNTING MANUAL FOR COUNTIES OF TEN- 
NESSEE. W. H. Read. School of Business 


Administration, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 1938. 127pp. 

A BrieEF SUMMARY OF INTERSTATE PROBLEMS 
AFFECTING THE ASSESSMENT AND COLLEC- 
TION OF TAxEs. Herbert L. Mount. Council 
of State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 7pp. 35 cents. 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF THE CITY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. Philadelphia Advisory Finance Com- 
mission, City Hall Annex, Room 930, Phil- 
adelphia. 1938. 87pp. 

PAPERS AND REPORTS PRESENTED AT 1938 AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE ON MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 
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MFOA, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. En- 
tire issue of Municipal Finance for August, 
1938. $1.00. 

SECURITIES EXEMPT FROM THE FEDERAL IN- 
COME TAX AS OF JUNE 30, 1937. Division of 
Research and Statistics, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. August, 1938. 
113pp. 

Tax-Rate Limits oF ILtino1s LocaL GOvERN- 
MENTS AS OF AvuGusT 1, 1938. [Illinois Tax 
Commission, 33 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. 1938. 35pp. 


PERSONNEL 


PoRTLAND PENSION PROBLEMS, 1938. (A statis- 
tical supplement to the survey of pensions 
prepared in 1934.) Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Service, city hall, Portland, 
Oregon. 1938. 58pp. 

PuBLiIC PERSONNEL PROBLEMS FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE OPERATING OFFICER. 
Lewis Meriam. Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 440pp. $3.00. 


PLANNING 


LAND SUBDIVISION IN NEW JERSEY; Its EXTENT, 
QUALITY, AND REGULATION. New Jersey 
State Planning Board, Trenton, New Jersey. 
1938. 74pp. 50 cents. 


POLICE 


STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1880-1936. 
Florence Peterson. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Washington, D. C. 1938. 183pp. 20 
cents. 

ENFORCEMENT FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY. National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 


Chicago. 47pp. 
FIRE 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
DIvIsION OF Frre. Max P. Heavenrich, Jr. 
Flint Institute of Research and Planning, 
Flint, Michigan. 1938. 17pp. 

REGULATIONS (1) For THE INSTALLATION, 
MAINTENANCE, AND UsE oF First Arp FIRE 
APPLIANCES. 78pp. (2) For THE INSTALLA- 
TION OF STANDPIPE AND Hose SysTEMS. 19pp. 
1938. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York. 1938. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR AUTOMOBILE FIRE Ap- 
PARATUS. National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1938. 


32pp. 
HOUSING 


BuILDING MATERIALS AND STRUCTURES; METH- 
ODS OF DETERMINING THE STRUCTURAL PROP- 
ERTIES OF Low-Cost House CONSTRUCTIONS. 
Herbert L. Whittemore and Ambrose H. 

Stang. National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 1938. 18pp. 10 cents. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





Stx Reports ON DATA CONCERNING HovusING 
AGENCIES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS AND ORGAN- 
IZATION. (1) In Denmark. 40pp. (2) In 
Spain. 34pp. (3) In France. 52pp. (4) In 
Italy. 52pp. (5) In the Soviet Union. 54pp. 
(6) In Chile and Argentine. 37pp. WPA of 
New York City, 70 Columbus Avenue, New 
York. 1938. 

PLANNING PROFITABLE NEIGHBORHOODS. Federal 
Housing Administration. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1938. 35pp. 
20 cents. 

SELECTED REFERENCES ON READy-CuT Houses, 
House Pans, Farm BurILpincs, Loc CaBINs, 
WaysIDE STANDS, SUMMER CAMPS, AND Cot- 
TAGES. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 1938. 10pp. 

TECHNIQUE FOR A REAL PROPERTY SURVEY. 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
D. C. 1938. 49pp. 


HEALTH 


THE NATIONAL. HEALTH Survey: 1935-36, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE URBAN UNEM- 
PLOYED. United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 20pp. 

REGULATORY MEASURES CONCERNING THE SANI- 
TIZATION OF EATING AND DRINKING UTEN- 
SILS IN Pustic PLaces. Public Health Com- 
mittee, Cup and Container Institute, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1938. 39pp. 


LIBRARIES 


Tue Pustic Lisprary OF CINCINNATI. Cincin- 
nati Bureau of Governmental Research, Le- 
verone Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1938. 
191pp. $1.00. 

REGIONAL oR District LrpraAries. American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 1938. 5ipp. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


THE CHICAGO RECREATION SuRVEY, 1937. Vol. 


1. Public Recreation. Vol. 2. Commercial 
Recreation. Municipal Reference Library, 
1005 City Hall, Chicago. 1937. 268pp., 


167pp. $1.00 a volume. 

Report OF CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
TO INVESTIGATE THE OPERATIONS AND EXx- 
PENDITURES OF THE CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT. 
Commissioners of District, Administration 
Building, East 14th and Outer Drive, Chi- 


cago. 1938. 32pp. 
UTILITIES 
INFORMATION REGARDING THE OPERATION OF 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANTS IN VIRGINIA. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Trav- 
elers Building, Richmond. 1938. 9%pp. 25 
cents. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 
This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
| the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 
POSITIONS OPEN APPOINTMENTS 
‘ S*s Dieco, CALIFORNIA (147,995). City Man- CARTER W. ATKINS has resigned as director 
; ager. Robert W. Flack, city manager for the of the St. Louis Governmental Research In- 
: past three and a half years, has resigned effec- stitute to become director of the Hartford Gov- 
tive November 30 to take a position in private ernmental Research Institute, Inc., at Hart- 
, business. The council would like applications ford, Connecticut. 
: from experienced managers. The city charter A. E. Garey, formerly state personnel direc- 
: requires appointment within 60 days after tor for Wisconsin, and later field man for the 
resignation and fixes $10,000 as minimum sal- Civil Service Assembly, is now civil service 
ary. Mr. Flack has been receiving $15,000. Appli- counsel for the American Federation of State. 
cations should be sent to Raymond M. Wansley, County, and Municipal Employees. 
5, council committee chairman. JosePH Pots, staff member of Public Admin- 
™ WEsT READING, PENNSYLVANIA (4,908). City istration Service, has been appointed chief 
e, Manager. Donald’ C. Wagner, city manager of the administrative studies section, Division 
for the past 11 years, has resigned to become of Old Age Insurance, Social Security Board, 
[- the first city manager of Ephrata, Pennsylvania. Washington, D. C. 
[- The council desires a civil engineer with some HvusBert W. Stone, formerly on the staff of 
‘ experience in city-manager work. Starting sal- the St. Louis Governmental Research Institute, 
0 ary is $2,700. Applications should be sent to has been appointed director of research for the 
the borough secretary, borough hall. Connecticut State Legislative Council. 
4 A New Book 
8. REORGANIZATION OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
- By A. E. Buck, of the Institute of Public Administration 
An authoritative discussion of principles, methods, accomplishments, 
: and trends plus a state-by-state description of efforts toward reorganiza- 
Si tion in each of the 48 states. 
ry, “Indispensable to all who deal with this subject” — Charles A. Beard. 
P-; “Useful to all interested in public administration and state government” 
= — John A. Fairlie, U. of Illinois. ‘““Mr. Buck writes whereof he knows 
ox- very well” — Arthur W. Bromage, U. of Michigan. “This study will be 
cT. the ‘standard title’””» — W. Brooke Graves, Temple U. “An invaluable 
hi guide” — Senator Seabury C. Mastick. 
. 300 pages, index, charts, bibliography. Price $2.50. (Also available 
in paper covers for class use, in lots of ten or more, $1.00). 
Published by Columbia University Press for 
OF 
NIA. NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
-: 309 East 34th Street New York City 
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THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND 
Telephone CHerry 7670 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-0418 


Illustrated brochure upon request 











THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. 























TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 


New York U.S.A. Chicago 






































BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N.T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
E. H. Dunmire C. 1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Bivd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
ALBANY, N. Y......-.. 11 North Pearl Street 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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